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TO CALEB GUSHING.

PHILADELPHIA, 4th mo., 4th, 1839.
My fugitive poems have never "been published,
except a few in a late volume bound up with my
abolition and incendiary verses. I am glad thou
hast undertaken to say something of our own Mer-
rimac, endeared to me by all the recollections of
childhood, and the ripple of whose waters I still
hear in my dreams, even on the banks of the
Schuylkill and the Delaware. Some time ago I
wrote a prose tale called " Passaconway," the scene
of which is on the banks of the Merrimac. I
long to return once more to New England, but
when I shall it is out of my power to decide. I
like the Quaker purity of this city, and its Quaker
hospitality, but I would rather live as an obscure
New England farmer. I would rather see the
sunset light streaming through the valley of the
Merrimac than to look out for many months upon
brick walls and Sam Weller's "werry beautiful
landscape of chimney pots.". . . I am sorry, but I
fear Van Buren will be reflected; it will be hard
to give the New England States to Clay.

In July, 1889, he found it necessary, as already
mentioned, to give up the drudgery of editorial
work, and he called his cousin, Moses A. Cart-
land, afterwards widely known as a successful
teacher, to take his place for a few weeks. He
made a tour to western Pennsylvania, working for
the cause of anti-slavery reform wherever he went,
and sending occasional letters to his paper. Mr.
Cartland says of him, " He goes with the hope of